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Abstract 

Aspiring school leaders do not emerge from their principal preparation programs fully ready for the 
challenges that await them as new administrators. They will need mentoring. A professor in an educa¬ 
tional leadership course developed content which taught students the knowledge, skills and dispositions 
of protegeship. The Framework for Protegesliip is included and described. The professor then required 
students to approach someone to formally mentor them. This article sheds light on the fears that the 
proteges experienced as they approached a mentor and includes excerpts from their reflective journals, 
where they report the benefits they received for having entered into mentoring relationships. 



note: This module has been peer-reviewed, accepted, and sanctioned by the National Council of 
Professors of Educational Administration (NCPEA) as a scholarly contribution to the knowledge 
base in educational administration. 

Introduction 

Much has been written about the importance of mentoring for newcomers to school leadership positions 
(Daresh & Playko, 1992, 1994). However, a review of the literature on mentoring reveals that much of 
the written discussion is from the mentor’s point of view or for the benefit of the mentor. Research exists 
on what makes a good mentor (Galbraith, 2001; Johnson, 2006), the stages and phases of the mentoring 
relationship (Chao, Walz & Gardner, 1997; Kram, 1985; Mertz, 2004), and successful mentoring programs 
(Kochan, 2002; Sprague & Hostinsky, 2002). There appears to be less emphasis placed on helping a protege 
prepare for a mentoring relationship (Daresh & Playko, 1995; Mullen, 2006). 

Many newly hired principals can expect to enter into a mentoring relationship. At least 32 states cur¬ 
rently have legislative policies that support mentoring programs for new administrators (Alsbury & Hackman, 
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2006). Some will be assigned to a more experienced principal in a formal mentoring program. Others will 
informally pair up with someone they look up to in their district. As they enter into mentoring partner¬ 
ships, they will need to be prepared to be successful as proteges in those relationships. It is essential that 
educational leadership courses prepare future principals for those mentoring relationships. Traditionally, 
educational leadership professors instruct students in leadership theories, decision-making, school law and 
finance, curriculum design, public relations, and school management basics. However, it is questionable 
whether the traditional curriculum in educational leadership preparation programs provide future adminis¬ 
trative candidates with the tools for being successful as proteges in their future mentoring relationships. 

Zachary (2000) has characterized mentoring as a mutual learning partnership; however, she emphasizes 
the importance of the protege taking the initiative in the relationship. In her book, The Mentor’s Guide: 
Facilitating Effective Learning Relationships, Zachary encourages the protege to intentionally pursue a men¬ 
tor. She provides reflective activities that help the protege identify the qualities desired in a mentor, as well 
as articulating the protege’s learning needs. The learning partnership proposed by Zachary suggests a move 
away from the concept of ‘mentor as superior’ and ‘protege as passive subordinate’ to more of a two-way, 
power-free, and mutually beneficial relationship. In this conceptualization, the mentor’s role shifts from “sage 
on the stage” to “guide on the side.” The mentor takes the role of a facilitator. The protege takes responsi¬ 
bility for outlining the learning goals, setting priorities, and becoming increasingly self-directed. Mentor and 
protege share accountability and responsibility for achieving the protege’s learning goals (Zachary, 2000). 

Rationale for Mentoring Aspiring Principals 

Highly skilled school leaders are not born, nor do they emerge from traditional graduate programs in 
school administration fully prepared to lead (Southern Regional Education Board, 2007). It is generally 
recognized that they will need guidance from a more experienced school leader in their early years of admin¬ 
istration. The National Association of Elementary School Principals (NAESP, 2003) in Making the Case for 
Principal Mentoring, reported that principals are traditionally “thrown into their jobs without a lifejacket” 
(p. 8), unprepared for the demands of the position, feeling isolated and without guidance. Workplace men¬ 
toring is critical for inexperienced school leaders so as to provide a bridge between theory learned in graduate 
school and the complex realities of contemporary school leadership. Although formal mentoring processes 
are often designed primarily to fulfill organizational needs, mentoring is essentially about learning. Zachary 
(2000) states “one of the principal reasons that mentoring relationships fail is that the learning process is not 
tended to and the focus of learning goals is not maintained” (p. 1). There is a need to help aspiring princi¬ 
pals cultivate the disposition of embracing mentoring as an opportunity to further their professional learning 
goals. Furthermore, it is imperative that educational administration students understand that they play a 
critical role in preparing themselves for this future adult learning partnership called mentoring (Zachary, 
2000). 

From a learning perspective, future principals need to have the ability to assess both the strengths and 
weaknesses of their leadership skills, reflect on these, and then make adjustments as needed. As they enter 
into the mentoring relationships that will assist them in this process, they should demonstrate the self- 
direction that is characteristic of adult learners (Knowles, 1980). A healthy mentoring relationship is a 
prime example of adults engaging in a learning endeavor together. As Zachary (2005) points out: 

Mentoring is the quintessential expression of self-directed learning. At the heart of self-directed learn¬ 
ing (and mentoring) is individual responsibility for learning. Self-responsibility means the learner accepts 
ownership and accountability (individually and with others) for setting personal learning objectives, devel¬ 
oping strategies, finding resources, and evaluating learning. In a mentoring relationship, the responsibility 
is mutually defined and shared (p. 225). 

I believe that future school leaders, as adult learners who know their own learning needs best, should 
take the initiative to engage in mentoring relationships and I emphasize this to graduate students preparing 
to be school principals. In the course titled Mentoring for Educational Leadership, one of my goals was 
to focus on the importance of mentoring relationships in the life of a leader. I discovered through class 
discussion that students held two common opinions of how to find a mentor: (a) one should wait to be 
assigned a mentor in a new job, or (b) there would be someone who would seek them out and volunteer 
to mentor them. My own knowledge of adult learning, combined with this eye-opening feedback from the 
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students, strengthened my rationale for creating an assignment in this course that would prepare the students 
to be proactive proteges, taking the initiative to seek their own mentors. I reorganized the curriculum in 
a Mentoring for Educational Leadership course in the educational leadership preparation program at the 
University of XXXXXX in an effort to assist future school principals in developing the knowledge, skills, and 
dispositions of effective protegeship. 

The Assignment: Seek A Mentor 

Students in the Mentoring for Educational Leadership course, offered during the 2007 summer term were 
informed that their major assignment was to (a) choose someone they would like to have as a mentor, (b) 
approach that individual with the request for mentoring, and (c) conduct an initial mentoring session. When 
this assignment was announced on the first evening of class, the looks on the faces of the students, and their 
flood of questions, told me that they never predicted such a requirement in the course. 

The syllabus description emphasized that they would be learning about mentoring new teachers. However, 
I chose to teach this course around the concept of the mentoring constellation (Stanley & Clinton, 1992). 
Stanley and Clinton propose that every individual should have a mentoring constellation, which includes an 
upward mentor, peer mentors and a downward mentoring relationship with a protege. Thus they believe 
that we all need a mentor and we all need to be mentoring someone. When it comes to peer mentors, we 
need two types: an ally within our organization, and a confidant who is outside our organization (Searby, 
2007). Based on this model, I organized each class session to address the various levels of the mentoring 
constellation. One third of the class time was devoted to preparing the students to approach their upward 
mentor. One third of the time was spent in peer mentoring sessions with pairs of students in the class using 
prompts designed to help them gain self-knowledge and to be reflective. The remaining time was spent on 
material pertaining to downward mentoring, specifically, mentoring new teachers. This article, however, will 
focus only on the portion of class that prepared students to ask for a mentor and become effective proteges. 

The Protege Preparation Process 

Students were made aware that there are preparations they should make before entering into a mentoring 
relationship. In order to take the initiative in forming a learning partnership, students needed to be armed 
with the knowledge, skills, and dispositions that would enable them to be effective proteges (Searby & 
Tripses, 2007). Daresh and Playko (1995) suggest that the skills of “protegeship” can be acquired. In 
the Mentoring for Educational Leadership course, I addressed the knowledge, skills, and dispositions that 
students should develop in order to be effective proteges through a variety of learning activities. The 
framework for protegeship developed by Searby and Tripses (2007) and illustrated here, gave guidance to 
the process. 


Characteristics for Effective Protegeship 

Knowledge 

Basic understanding of the teaching processBasic 
understanding of school leadershipunderstanding of 
various types of mentoringAwareness of potentials 
and pitfalls of mentoring 

Skills 

Goal settingCommunication skillsCapacity to seek 
out and act upon feedbackReflection 

Dispositions 

Willingness to learn. Self-knowledgeDemonstration 
of initiativeMaintaining confidentiality Awareness of 
ethical considerations 


Table 1 


Adapted from Daresh & Playko, 1995; Mullen, 2005; Portner, 2002; Searby & Tripses, 2006; Zachary, 
2000 . 

Developing Knowledge for Protegeship 
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In the area of knowledge acquisition, the students in this course gained an overview of the various 
mentoring models, an awareness of the potential benefits and pitfalls of mentoring relationships, and “how¬ 
to” information for approaching someone to be a formal mentor. Dr. Mark Searby, whose expertise is 
mentoring in the business and non-profit sector, delivered the initial overview lecture. He covered the 
history of mentoring, the need for mentoring, the crucial dynamics of mentoring, what mentoring is and is 
not, the challenges to proteges, and an overview of the mentoring process. This lecture set the stage for the 
course (Searby, 2007). In an online discussion on Blackboard following this introductory lecture, students 
almost unanimously said that they had not previously considered their need for a mentor until this lecture, 
but afterward nearly all expressed a change in perspective and an awareness of their need for a mentor. 

Subsequent class sessions focused on gaining additional knowledge of the mentoring process and the nuts- 
and-bolts of mentoring. Students learned how to set ground rules for the mentoring relationship, how to 
identify when a mentoring relationship has become dysfunctional, and how to accomplish closure to the formal 
arrangement. They prepared a mentoring agreement that would be signed by their mentor and themselves. 
As mentioned previously, material from Zachary’s (2000) book, The Mentor’s Guide: Facilitating Effective 
Learning Relationships, provided helpful activities for preparing for the process of mentoring. 

Developing Skills for Protegeship 

Skills necessary for becoming an effective protege include goal setting, communication, the capacity to 
seek and act on feedback, and reflection (Searby & Tripses, 2007). Special attention was given in class to 
the development of these skills. 

Goal setting was an important component for the students preparing to enter a formal mentoring rela¬ 
tionship. Before setting their personal and professional goals, students practiced their reflective skills as they 
conducted two self-assessments. They took the DISC personality inventory and reflected on how it compared 
with a Myers-Briggs personality inventory previously taken in another course. They conducted a personal 
strengths and weaknesses inventory and discussed it with their peer partner to bring forth areas that could 
be addressed in the future upward mentoring relationship. After these activities, they composed their goals 
for the mentoring relationship that they were about to enter. 

Several class sessions focused on learning the skills of Cognitive Coaching (Costa & Garmston, 1997) 
which emphasizes active listening and giving reflective prompts. Students practiced these skills with their 
peer mentors in class using structured scenarios, and offered feedback on the effectiveness of one another’s 
coaching skills. This exercise provided additional practice with the skills of seeking feedback and refining 
communication skills. 

Constant personal reflection was an element of each course activity. Zull (2002) emphasizes the im¬ 
portance of reflection in the learning process. He states that “while experience is necessary for learning, 
reflection is required because reflection is searching for connections -literally. Thus, dialogue that promotes 
reflection is a natural way of learning” (p. 164). Zachary (2005) also point out the importance of reflection 
in the mentoring process, stating that “transformational learning is facilitated through a process of critical 
self-reflection” (p. 225). As proteges become aware of their existing assumptions, self-awareness begins. As 
their existing assumptions are challenged, increased self-understanding can prompt them to let go of self- 
limiting and often unrealistic assumptions that may be holding them back. When this transformation takes 
place, the proteges have experienced learning which results in more productive thoughts and behaviors. In 
this leadership course, then, reflection was crucial for proteges to develop and practice. Every assignment 
included a requirement of written reflection of the students’ emergent learning about mentoring. In addition 
to the important reflective activities, however, there were also some key dispositions that the proteges needed 
to develop. 

Developing Dispositions for Protegeship 

The dispositions necessary to become an effective protege are willingness to learn, self-knowledge, taking 
initiative, maintaining confidentiality, and being aware of ethical considerations in the mentoring relationship 
(Searby & Tripses, 2007). In the Mentoring for Educational Leadership course, students had an opportunity 
to participate in a number of exercises designed to enhance self-awareness. As mentioned previously, they 
took the DISC personality inventory and wrote a reflective paper on the relationship of their personality 
profile to their future role as a protege. Each student kept a reflective journal on the peer mentoring sessions 
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conducted in each class period. In Blackboard online discussions, they were asked to share their personal 
reflections on each class assignment. 

Students demonstrated their willingness to learn through practice of the newly introduced Cognitive 
Coaching skills. In addition, they were assigned to read and discuss articles pertaining to mentoring, and 
were asked to apply each reading to their present life situation or identify how their perspectives had changed 
as a result of exposure to new knowledge. 

The disposition of ‘taking initiative’ was demonstrated by students’ willingness to be courageous by 
approaching a person they respected and admired and asking that person to enter into a mentoring rela¬ 
tionship with them. This proposition, without a doubt, was daunting for nearly all the students, and many 
admitted they would not have completed this task had it not been a class assignment. As a part of the 
mentoring agreements formed with their mentors, and also with their peer mentors in class, the disposition 
of maintaining confidentiality was discussed and confidentiality pacts were made. 

Ethical dilemmas that could arise in the mentor-protege relationships were covered in class and in online 
discussions. Examples included how to handle a breach in confidentiality, what to do if a mentor starts to 
take advantage of the protege’s subordinate status, how to handle issues regarding cross-gender mentoring, 
and how and when to graciously back out of a mentoring relationship that has gone sour or is no longer 
satisfactory. 

Discussion of the Results of the Mentoring Assignment 

Students were very responsive to the in-class activities designed to help them develop their knowledge, 
skills, and dispositions for effective protegeship. However, despite their preparation for seeking a mentor, 
students still had reservations about the major assignment which was to seek out and approach a mentor 
and participate in an initial mentoring session. 

Proteges Have Fears 

When this assignment was explained on the first night of class, looks of fear and apprehension were 
observed on the faces of the students. Some students shared candidly that they were being asked to move 
out of their comfort zones. However, as the students learned that they would be led through a process 
of preparation for approaching a desired mentor, their initial reticence appeared to subside. Each student 
began sharing names of leaders they admired, considering those they could approach as a mentor. 

Although the students were apprehensive of engaging in a possible mentorship in the beginning of this 
course, they were generally surprised that the mentors they approached were so willing to meet with them. 
The following comments are excerpts from their reflective papers: 

“I was really nervous before making the initial phone call. I wasn’t sure that my mentor would have time 
to really sit down and talk with me this summer. I am happy that I chose her as my mentor. She was very 
excited about the process and I feel that it will be a rewarding experience.” 

I was immediately apprehensive when I learned that I had to approach someone to become my mentor. 
I remember feeling very vulnerable at the thought of having my insufficiencies exposed during this process. 
Nevertheless, I had to complete the assignment. When I made my initial contact with Dr. Parker about 
meeting with me concerning this assignment for class, she was very glad to be of assistance. 

I was feeling a little nervous because our meeting had to be more structured than informal. I arrived 10 
minutes early, as I remembered my mentor’s favorite quote was “to be early means to be on time, to be on 
time means to be late, and to be late is unacceptable.” I did not want to start off on the wrong foot. When 
I arrived at his office, he was smiling, pointing to his watch. He told me he was glad that I remembered his 
biggest pet peeve. I then recited his being on time quote and he laughed. My nervousness seemed to go 
away. After about 15 minutes of small talk, I brought up the purpose of our meeting. He told me he felt 
honored that I chose him to be my mentor. 

Because we had a history of working together, I had mixed emotions about approaching Diane to be my 
mentor during this next phase in my career. To say I was afraid is truly an understatement! As I sat and 
pondered this idea, I came up with every excuse why I did not need a mentor. I was afraid that she would 
turn me down, or think that I wanted her to be my mentor to assist me in getting a job. 

Selecting a mentor was not as easy as I thought. For fear of rejection, I did not ask my potential mentor 
directly. I emailed her. She replied and agreed to meet with me, but had to cancel for good reason. I had a 
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second person in mind, so I immediately called my second choice. She graciously accepted and told me she 
was honored that I asked her because she values the mentoring process. 

The First Mentoring Session 

After participating in several class activities designed to clarify their professional learning objectives, 
each student entered the first mentoring session with a list of thoughtful and specific goals for the mentoring 
relationship. Examples of the goals are too numerous to list here, but in general, it was noted that goals 
centered on each student’s desire to receive guidance from an individual who had proven to be effective in 
leadership. Students were also required to discuss the protocols for future mentoring sessions with their 
mentors and suggest ground rules for the meetings. Using the template found in Zachary’s (2000) Mentor’s 
Guide, students and their mentors filled out a Mentoring Agreement Form which outlined the agreed upon 
protocols and ground rules. Students were not required to continue the relationship beyond the initial 
meeting for the class assignment, but the majority did ask for and arrange regular mentoring sessions for a 
specified time, ranging from 6 months to 1 year. 

The Benefits to the Protege 

Toward the end of the course, students were asked to write a reflective paper about their mentoring 
experience. When asked what the mentoring experience had meant to them and what they learned about 
becoming a better protege, the students in the course responded with comments that revealed new insights 
about mentoring. There were three major themes that emerged in their reflections: (1) seeing their need for 
a mentor and facing their fears about obtaining one, (2) developing new knowledge, skills and dispositions 
of protegeship, and (3) gaining awareness of the mentor’s role and the protege’s role. Each of these themes 
will be explained briefly and illustrated with excerpts from the students’ reflective journals. 

Theme 1: Seeing Their Need for a Mentor and Facing Their Fears.As a part of the Mentoring for 
Educational Leadership course, students were asked to identify their own learning goals as they prepared 
themselves to be administrators. This activity heightened each student’s awareness of his/her need for a 
mentor. However, this awareness did not come without the realization that there was a somewhat daunting 
assignment that their professor was asking them to complete. There were some initial fears expressed about 
approaching someone to be a mentor to them. After completing the assignment, however, students realized 
the growth that had come as a result of facing their fears. A sample of their reflections follows: 

“As a protege, the class has caused me to see the need for a mentor. It has also helped me in addressing 
the fears of approaching a prospective mentor and in developing a professional attitude of interacting with 
someone in a mentor relationship.” 

“I recognize the fact that I need help and I am willing to accept this assistance.” 

“Having to do the assignment decreased some of my apprehensions about securing a prospective mentor.” 

“I now understand that mentors usually have a sincere desire to help the protege.” 

Theme 2: Developing New Knowledge, Skills and Dispositions of Protegeship. In the Mentoring for 
Educational Leadership course, I designed the learning activities in agreement with Daresh and Playko’s 
(1995) premise that protegeship skills and dispositions can be learned. Knowledge about the many aspects of 
mentoring was shared in a variety of formats such as lectures, text readings, and guest speakers. Development 
of skills such as goal setting, learning to communicate effectively, and seeking and reflecting on feedback 
became the objectives for class assignments and in-class peer mentoring and role playing. Throughout 
the course, students demonstrated their increasing acquisition of the dispositions of protegeship such as 
willingness to learn, self-knowledge, taking initiative, maintaining confidentiality, and becoming aware of 
ethical considerations in a mentoring relationship. Sample journal entries reveal this: 

“This class helped me to become a better protege by allowing me to achieve a greater understanding of 
myself and the impact I have on others in a leadership role.” 

“This class taught me to listen more effectively.” 

“This class provided me an increased awareness of how to seek mentors for a specificgoal or direction 
for professional and personal growth.’*! now have added confirmation that "risk-taking" can be enriching in 
relationships and 

knowledge development.” 

“I will make sure that I set ground rules along with the length of time of the mentoring relationship.” 
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“I have learned valuable information that I can use in every facet of my life.” 

Theme 3: Gaining awareness of the mentor’s role and the protege’s role. Students were required to 
conduct an initial mentoring session with a chosen mentor, and all did so. Most students stated that they 
planned to continue meeting with their mentor, and that they were pleased with the prospect of developing a 
longer term relationship with the mentor. Several students expressed a new understanding of mentoring and 
an appreciation of what mentoring could mean to them in their professional careers. Fresh insights emerged 
from seeing themselves in the role of proactive protege in relationship to a new-found mentor: 

“I will make sure that I follow the leadership of my mentor and know that she will lead me in a positive 
direction.” 

“I have advanced tremendously by choosing an influential mentor who has helped me have a more positive 
impact on the performance, motivation, job satisfaction and self-esteem of those with whom I work.” 

“I have learned that the mentor is not responsible for me; the decisions I make are ultimately mine.” 

“The mentor is not God and is not perfect; not omnipresent; not omnipotent; not omniscient. So, I must 
be honest, transparent, and willing to move on if the trust gets breached.” 

There is a need to help future school leaders learn how to become empowered, effective proteges. One 
way to aid students in this process is to intentionally design educational leadership course activities that will 
prepare them to initiate mentoring relationships. There are several benefits to facilitating the development 
of the skills of protegeship with educational leadership students. First of all, the students gain an awareness 
of the different types of mentors, learning that there are often multiple mentors in their lives. Second, they 
come to understand the different responsibilities of a protege and a mentor. A third benefit is that students 
become aware that not all mentor-protege relationships are productive, and therefore the students learn how 
to bring closure to such relationships. Fourth, a productive mentoring relationship helps graduate students 
bridge theory from educational leadership courses to practice in the real world of school leadership. Finally, 
empowered proteges ideally take more and more responsibility for their own learning (Searby & Tripses, 
2007). Intentional training in protegeship provides graduate students with greatly enhanced capacities to 
engage in what could be their most powerful learning experience. 

Implications and Conclusions 

Educational leadership preparation programs are in a position to make a difference in a critical aspect 
of the learning and development of future principals. All new principals will need mentoring, and all will 
need to know how to be effective proteges. We can enhance their preparation for this role. Although the 
identified knowledge, skills and dispositions of protegeship (Searby & Tripses, 2007) may be found between 
the lines of the Interstate School Leaders Licensure Consortium (ISLLC) standards for educational leadership, 
intentional teaching about mentoring and the responsibility that students have as proteges in the mentoring 
relationship may not occur to the extent that would be beneficial to students. In revising the content of this 
leadership preparation course, I became intentional about teaching future principals about the Importance 
of preparing themselves to be effective proteges as they transitioned into school administration. 

Students who were in the Mentoring for Educational Leadership course hopefully now have a mentoring 
mindset. They have learned how to prepare themselves to be effective proteges and have overcome reser¬ 
vations associated with acquiring and maintaining a mentor-protege relationship. As proteges, they are no 
longer in a passive role, waiting for the mentor’s call. They are now positioned to be proactive in seeking 
a mentor. Armed with the knowledge, skills, and dispositions of effective protegeship, they are ready to 
capitalize on the benefits that can be obtained in a mentoring relationship. I offer my own experience in 
preparing educational leadership students for mentoring relationships as a possible model for other graduate 
courses, and would welcome dialogue with others involved in mentoring in higher education, as these concepts 
apply to other professional fields. 

I would like to close with the comments of one student, whose reflections captured the common perspective 
conveyed by students in the Mentoring for Educational Leadership course. The student said: 

This particular mentoring experience has been absolutely invaluable to me. I have learned so much about 
the ways to improve my own leadership abilities, as well as how to effectively communicate by using trust 
and honesty in a mentor/protege meeting situation. This experience gave me the opportunity to step outside 
of myself and reflect on several ways to improve my abilities and skills. I ultimately ascertained that we can 
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all learn a great deal from those who have gone on before and ‘know the ropes’ if we will simply be willing 
to open our eyes. 

Author’s Note: IRB approval at the University of University of Alabama at Birmingham has been given 
for using student quotes which appear in this article. 
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